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2 Our Fourfooted Friends 


LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 
OF HUMANE WORK 


ut 


Women Leaders in Humane Work. 

Much has been said and written about Henry 
Bergh, the man who was the pioneer in humane 
work in this country. Following closely after 
him was a woman whose work, while deserving 
the highest praise, has been so modestly and so 
quietly carried on that many humane workers 
in this country have no idea of what she has ac- 
complished. 

It was my privilege to visit Mrs. Caroline 
Karle White last July and to spend a week 
with her in her charming home on Nantucket 
Island. Her house is on a point of land run- 
ning out into the sea. On three sides of it 
are lighthouses shedding their light over the 
dark waters; even so she stands and has stood 
for more than forty years, a beacon light, show- 
ing by her writings, her words, her influence, 
that the ‘‘dark places of earth are full of eru- 
elty’’ and warning the people to shed the light 
of kindness and justice upon this darkness. 

When I parted with Mrs. White I begged her 
to write out for me a little story of the beginning 
of her work for suffering animals, and a short 
time ago I received the following all-too-brief 
letter : 


Nantucket, July 14, 1912. 


When I was a child TI was exceedingly fond of 
animals. My mother would not let me have a 
dog, but she allowed me a cat or kitten for a 
pet. JI remember how acutely I suffered when a 
beautiful little white kitten that I loved dearly 
fell into the hands of some cruel boys who beat 
it to death. When IT had, in going on errands 
for my mother, to pass Broad and Market 
streets, where there was a railroad and a great 
many mule teams, I would go several squares 
out of my way to avoid seeing the place where 
they started the teams and where the drivers 
went down the whole line of mules striking them 
with a snake whip in order to start them. 

When I was seventeen years old I met Mr. 
White, whom I afterward married. He was from 


the old country and perceiving my love for ani- 
mals, he told me that in England there was a 
society for the prevention of cruelty. From that 
day it became the dream of my life to have such 
a society in Philadelphia. After I was married 
I said so much about it to my husband that he 
asked me why I did not try to form such a 
society. I told him I thought I was too young 
and had but little money or influence and could 
not make a success of it. 

Then came our Civil War and then nothing 
was thought of but the soldiers during three or 
four years. 

The war had only been over a little while 
when one day I saw a New York newspaper at 
Elizabethtown in the Adirondacks where I was 
staying, and in it I read a notice of the ‘‘ Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals’’ just 
started by Mr. Henry Bergh. My delight was 
extreme at finding that my great desire was 
realized and I made up my mind that as soon as 
I could I would visit the office of the new So- 
ciety and make the acquaintance of Mr. Bergh. 
I did so, and had the pleasure of a long conver 
sation with him. He told me just how he went 
to work to form the Society, and when T asked 
him if he did not think I could form one in 
Philadelphia, he replied that certainly T could. 
He encouraged me so much that I returned 
home and went to work. I did just as he had 
advised and had a number of sheets of paper pre- 
pared with the inscription at the top: 

‘“We, the undersigned citizens of Philadel- 
phia, cordially approve of the formation and in- 
corporation of a ‘Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals’ and promise to assist it by 
any means in our power.’’ 

T took some of these papers and went out day 
after day, seeking signatures from prominent 
men or well-known citizens, or from any one, in 
fact, of respectability who would give me a sig- 
nature. My husband took one of the lists and 
obtained the signatures of some of the judges 
and well-known lawyers. Day after day I went 
out alone (except on one occasion when a lady 
accompanied me), going into the offices and 
stores and counting-houses of gentlemen who 
I thought would give me their names, 
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Meanwhile some other persons were assisting, 
among whom were Mr. 8S. Morris Wahr, who 
promised to give $5,000 to the new Society if we 
could succeed in starting it, and Mr. M. Rich- 
ards Muckle. 

As soon as enough signatures had been ob- 
tained to ensure a large attendance a puble 
meeting was called, on which occasion some of 
the judges and one or two Ex-Governors made 
addresses. Other meetings were called and the 
Society was soon fully organized. This was in 
the spring of 1867. So the order of the different 
societies is as follows: Mr. Bergh’s, the first 
in the United States, 1866; The Pennsylvania 
Society, 1867; The Massachusetts Society, 1868 ; 
and the Women’s Penn. Society in 1869. 

C. E. WHITE. 

This brief record of the beginning of the 
Pennsylvania Humane Society gives a very in- 
adequate idea of the work which has been done 
by Mrs. Caroline Earle White, the second pio- 
neer worker in the cause of animals in this coun- 
try. She began her great work as is related 
above, when she was very young, and has con- 
tinued it up to the present day. For forty-five 
years she has been actively engaged in this work 
and during these years she, with help from Miss 
Adele Biddle of Philadelphia, founded the 
Woman’s Anti-Vivisection Society, the first so- 
ciety of this sort in the country. 

Mrs. White after her efforts in forming thé 
Penn. 8. P. C. A., started a woman’s branch of 
the society. This branch became so large and so 
earnest in their work that it was thought best to 
become an independent society. Thus two years 
later, in 1869, the Penn. Woman’s S. P. C. A. 
was incorporated with Mrs. Caroline Earle 
White as president, which position she has ably 
filled up to this present day. 

The Journal of Zoophily, a magazine devoted 
to the interests of animals, was started by Mrs. 
White in her city and is published every month 
by the Woman’s Anti-Vivisection Society, Mrs. 
White being editor-in-chief. 

Mrs. White is a woman of tireless activity. 
She has no personal secretary but spends a part 
of every morning writing her letters. She reads, 
writes and speaks French and has some knowl- 


edge of Italian and German. Her recreation in 
the evening is reading some foreign language or 
getting out Bellamy charades. Occasionally she 
indulges in a game of bridge, which she plays 
well. 

Her husband, who passed away a few years 
ago, was Richard White, a well known lawyer of 
Philadelphia, a descendant of a wealthy Irish 
family. Mrs. White became a member of the 
Roman Catholic Church soon after her marriage. 


Office of The American Humane Association, 
Albany, New York. 
Dear Mrs. Smith:—I recently received from 
the office of the Boy Scouts of America an in- 
quiry as to what the Boy Scouts might do to aid 
the anti-cruelty cause. The following letter was 
sent in reply to the inquiry and possibly it 
might be of interest to some of the readers of 
your magazine who may be moved to similarly 
ask for co-operation on the part of the Boy 
Scouts and other organizations of children who 

desire to do something for social betterment. 

Very sincerely yours, 
W. O. StituMANn, President. 


We are very glad to publish the excellent let- 
ter by Dr. W. O. Stillman, president of the 
National Humane Society, as we most heartily 
agree with it. We have hoped ever since we 
first heard of the Boy Scouts that the formation 
of this society might be the means of greatly re- 
ducing the number of lawless boys by leading 
them to higher aims than mischief that injures 
human beings and the lower animals. 


George H. Merritt, Publishing Dept. Sec., 
Boy Scouts of America, 
200 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C. 

My dear Sir:—I note your inquiry as to 
what things the boy scouts might do to aid the 
purpose of this Association. The best thing 
that the boy scouts could do, in the direction 
indicated, would be to cultivate the spirit of 
merey and humanity among boys generally. 

There is a disposition on the part of many 
hoys to use air guns or sling shots, with which 
to hit, injure or kill birds. Many boys, particu- 
larly in the country, are fond of trapping, 
without considering the frightful suffering that 
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wild beasts suffer when caught in traps and left 
to slowly starve to death. Many times traps are 
not visited for many days. They should always 
be visited every day and the law in each state 
should demand this, as it does in some states. 

On the streets boy seouts could show their 
manliness and that they stand for the higher 
gerade of civilization, by protecting defenceless 
animals or reporting abuses to anti-cruelty 
societies. Quantities of dogs wander away from 
home in cities and often follow their owners in 
from the country. On losing track of those to 
whom they belong, they are apt to become 
tramps, and are ultimately starved to death or 
subjected to abuse which they do not rightly 
deserve. Many families go away in the summer 
and leave their pet cats to slowly starve in back 
vards or eke out a miserable existence by steal- 
ing scraps from garbage cans. Many horses are 
found on the streets with sores under their har- 
nesses. They are often badly underfed, and 
are not infrequently lame and unfit for work. 
Now, boy scouts could report cases of. this kind 
and do such acts of humanity as are within 
their power to afford temporary relief. They 
could stop boys from stoning and abusing dogs 
and eats and birds. 

It seems to me that it would be good to en- 
courage boy scouts to help to maintain bird pre- 
serves, 1n wire net enclosures, where the birds 
might find refuge in leafy nooks, and a chance 
to bathe and drink safe from molestation. These 
bird sanctuaries are being started in many parts 
of the country and most city governments 
would heed a request from boy seouts to have 
a little section of some city park set aside for 
this purpose. Fifty per cent. of our birds have 
already been exterminated, and we have to rely 
upon birds to protect us from insect pests. Our 
wild animals also are being exterminated and 
many of these are harmless and interesting. 

If anything which I have said strikes you 
favorably, I shall be glad to take the subject 
up somewhat in detail. If you eare to publish 
some little manual or leaflet making humanita- 
rian suggestions to boy scouts, I shall be glad to 
co-operate with you in preparing something of 
the kind. 

Wishing you success in this attempt to de- 


velop character and resourcefulness in American 
boys, and hoping that it will not tend unduly 
to mere militarism, I am, 
Sincerely yours, 
Dr. W. O. STILLMAN, 
President of the American Humane 
Association. 


(Signed) 


Bungalow Notes. 


Pine Ridge, October 3.—The junecos have 
come back. I saw the first one this morning on 
my rockery. He was so spruce in his dark coat 
and white vest that he looked as if he had just 
got a new suit of clothes. I saw only one at first, 
and as he came up to the window as if he had 
some intention of flying into the bungalow I 
thought he might be ‘‘Edward’s juneo,’’ the 
dear little junco that was brought to Pine 
Ridge wounded and apparently half dead, about 
a year ago. 
months or more, a companion of the canary, the 
parrot, the eat and Peggy, the Boston Terrier. 
Then he was given his freedom as he had en- 
tirely recovered and was growing restless. He 
was seen every day around the cottage and the 
bungalow with his companions until spring 
came and all the juncos departed for cooler 
climes. 

Sunday, October 6.—This is as perfect an 
autumn day as could be imagined. The trees 
around the bungalow are like a great bouquet 
of flowers. The deep green of the cedars, the 
lighter green of the pines make an effective con- 
trast with the pure gold of the nut trees and the 
red color of the oaks. 


He lived in the cottage for two 
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The rockery is a tangle of plants that have 
spread, overgrown and intermingled. The 
scarlet salvia holds its own triumphantly and 


looks down on the paler geraniums, the purple , 


heliotrope, the sweet alyssum, all a little droop- 
ing from recent cold nights. 

The sparrows, jJuncos and robins have been 
holding high carnival this morning in and 
around the rockery and the bird basin. At one 
time I saw a large robin splashing in the centre 
of the basin and_ several sparrows’ bathing 
around the edges. 

A handsome woodpecker who frequently visits 
us has been tapping at all the near-by trees. 
Jim Crow (our tame crow) has called several of 
his friends from the woods and I saw them en- 
joying an early breakfast from the crumbs on 
the bird table. 

Some of the horses are strolling along the 
lane, which they seem to prefer this morning to 
the larger paddocks beyond. The tired horses 
from a livery stable in Boston are racing about 
in the front paddock, evidently enjoying their 
freedom. Occasionally they stop their play and 
go to the watering trough or stand under the 
trees for shade. One mare, taken from an ex- 
press wagon, hes flat on her side in the sun. 

Our Pine Ridge Home of Rest for Horses 
surely approaches as near a heaven for the 
horses that are fortunate enough to get here as 
can be imagined on this earth. 

The dogs seem to feel the influence of this 
quiet day and are unusually silent. There is 
nothing in the description of Heaven as given 
in Revelations that appeals more strongly to me 
than ‘‘there was silence in Heaven of about the 
space of half an hour.’’ Oliver Wendell Holmes 
understood the value of silence when he said :— 

“Silence, like a poultice comes, 
To heal the blows of sound.” 
I think we hardly realize how much the noise 


and confusion of a busy life wear on our nerves 
and tire us, until we have a chance to enjoy a 
still day in the country and feel the rest, the 
healing of the stillness. 

All I hear as I write is the soft chirping of 
the birds, the comfortable sound of a horse 
snorting, the distant caw of a crow and bark of 
a dog, the song of the crickets in amongst my 


flowers. Rest and peace seem to be in the 
air of this first October Sunday. 


BAS BEL SH 


STORIES FOR OLD 


AND YOUNG cad 


Jerry. 


To see Jerry now and to have known Jerry as 
he was less than a year ago illustrates the power 
and the worth of kindness. Jerry was a gift to a 
man and a woman who did not want a dog and 
did not know anything about dogs and proved 
themselves altogether unfit to care for one. In- 
deed, so far did this unfitness show itself that a 
neighbor was led to make many protests and 
appeals in Jerry’s behalf. 

Finally when all that she could do seemed to 
accomplish nothing she called on a humane ot- 
ficer to help her. He came, and seeing Jerry 
hungry, neglected in every way, exposed to the 
weather, fearful and suffering, he severely rep- 
rimanded both the man and the woman and told 
them that the next complaint would take them 
to the police court. 

The man and woman were cowards, of course. 
They advanced, as their only excuse, their lack 
of knowledge of the needs of dogs and finally 
both agreed that they would be relieved if they 
might be rid of the dog as they asserted they 
were quite sure that they could never come up 
to the standard that their neighbor would ex- 
peet of them,—mentioning this neighbor in un- 
complimentary terms. 

The neighbor, listening from her side of the 
fence, heard their decision joyfully and, caring 
not at all for what they said of her, came for- 
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ward at once and said that she could find the dog 
a most excellent home in another part of the 
town. So the matter was settled and Jerry went 
to his new home. Hungry, dirty, disheveled, 
timid, dull from fear and lack of sympathy and 
affection, Jerry began his new life. 

Jerry had the advantage of good parentage, a 
fine line of ancestors stood behind him. But 
even this had not saved him from neglect and 
abuse, nor would it have done much for him if 
he had not been rescued from his unhappy con- 
dition. 

In the new home Jerry knew at once that he 
had found friends and quickly responded to 
their advances. Each day showed an improve- 
ment in him. In Jerry’s new home he had five 
devoted friends,—the father and mother, a 
charming school girl, a dear little girl comrade, 
and the furnace man. Jerry was very fond of 
the furnace man. The home was a refuge to the 
furnace man, very much as it was to Jerry, and 
there was a good understanding between them. 
Jerry grew and flourished. The dog enumerator 
pronounced him the finest dog in town. But a 
sorry day came. A terrible thing happened. 
Jerry bit the ice man. 

Ice men are far from being an undesirable 
class of citizens, yet we frequently hear of their 
being bitten by dogs. Perhaps it is because they 
come in hastily, with flapping boots and clank- 
ing ice tongs and take liberties with porch doors 
and ice boxes that the dogs resent. However it 
may be, Jerry bit this particular ice man, seized 
his departing leg and set his teeth well into the 
flesh, withdrew them and stood regarding his 
victim, glowing and triumphant. The pain and 
the shock made the man wild with anger. He 
turned on Jerry, the sharp ice tongs uplifted. 
Jerry never flinched. 

‘‘Strike back man,’’ his wonderful eyes were 
saying, ‘‘strike back if you will, it is the way of 
your race.”’ 

The ice tongs were descending,—then a golden 
head was laid against Jerry’s head and a child’s 
voice was heard,—‘Don’t hurt my Jerry— 
please don’t hurt my Jerry!’’ Just in time the 
ice man stayed his hand, to spare both Jerry and 
the child. 

Then the mother came, grieved at Jerry’s 


wrongdoing, full of sympathy for the man, and 
making urgent offers of assistance and relief. 
But the man would have none of them and hur- 
ried away. Now came cruelly anxious hours for 
all of Jerry’s people. The mother and father 
knew only too well the unhappy conditions 
which might come about. In anticipation they 
read the evening paper :— 

‘*Dog supposed to be rabid makes fierce attack 
upon the ice man. Brain will be examined at 
once. (No explanation is ever needed to show 
that the brain referred to belongs to the dog.) 
Many other dogs in neighborhood now showing 
signs of rabies.’’ 

‘*Tt all depends on what sort of a doctor he 
goes to,’’ the father said hopelessly, and it did, 
for it happened that the ice man went to this 
very sort of a doctor, who urged that Jerry’s 
brain be brought to him for examination, adding 
with a sinister look that he ‘‘ would do the rest.’’ 

But the ice man was large in more than length 
of limb and strength of muscle. The doctor’s 
cruel suggestion disgusted him. The memory of 
that pretty yellow head risked to save the dog, 
the sweet, .pleading child’s voice, ‘‘Don’t hurt 
my Jerry—please don’t hurt my Jerry,’’ de; 
cided him in Jerry’s favor, and the doctor was 
not given the opportunity of ‘‘doing the rest.”’ 

So Jerry, properly repentant of his hasty 
action, will continue to live, no doubt, until the 
end of his life in the home where he is so fondly 
loved. Every provision is made for his care and 
proper training. 

The fact that Jerry is a thoroughbred collie 
would suggest that the finding of a home for 
him was done with no trouble at all, but the ill 
treatment and neglect which had been Jerry’s 
portion from his other owner made it necessary 
to find those people who would combine kindness 
with wisdom and practical thoughtfulness. 

Jerry has been a missionary 1n a sense. While 
his present family were always interested in ani- 
mals and kind to them, they did not realize as 
they do now the special need of watching for op- 
portunities of being of service to the animals 
that were lost or abandoned. The man of Jerry’s 
family said one evening, as he was closing his 
desk, preparatory to leaving :— 

‘“Well, I have had a good day today—a good 
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day’s work. I found a home for a bull dog that 
otherwise would have been shot, and a job for 
a man that had been out of work for seven 
months.”’ 

The same spirit prompted both actions and it 
was ‘‘Jerry’’ that put the suggestion into the 
man’s mind. 

H. H. Jacoss, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Friendship of Cows. 

A writer in Harper’s Young People tells of a 
friendship between a cow and a dog ealled 
Sport. It seems to have begun because the dog 
showed affection and pity for the cow when she 
lost her six-weeks’-old calf. He followed her 
about the field as she roamed along bellowing 
for her baby, and at last she noticed his atten- 
tions and made a comrade of him. ‘‘They are 
now always together,’’ adds the owner of the 
cow. ‘‘At night the dog follows her into her 
stable and sleeps in the manger.”’ 


One day when the cow was feeding in the 
paddock, Sport’s master whistled for him. 
When he came to his side he patted him, while 
he stood talking with a neighbor, to whom he 
told the curious story of the friendship between 
this odd pair. But in playing with Sport’s ear 
as he talked, he hurt it by accident, and the dog 
howled. In an instant the cow raised her head, 
and making up her mind that her companion 
was in trouble, rushed upon the two men, her 
head down and her tail in the air, and it was 
only by scrambling over a hedge that they 
escaped being knocked down. 


An Indian herdsman, near Shimoza, was tend- 
ing his eattle near an old water tank, when sud- 
denly a large tiger sprang upon him and tried 
to drag him away into the jungle. The poor 
fellow cried loudly for help, but it came from 
a quarter whence it was least expected. The eat- 
tle, which at the first rush of the tiger had scat- 
tered in all directions, now gathered together 
again, and in a dense body charged the tiger, 
who, seeing things look rather hot for him as 
their bristling horns advanced, dropped his prey 
and bolted off. 


ONE OF OuR Dog YARDS. 


| 
CARE OF OUR 
is 


USEFUL FRIENDS 


To get animals from burning barns without 
trouble, tie a bag or piece of cloth over cows’ 
eyes and a saddle or piece of harness on a horse. 


Day of Rest for Horses. 

A business concern in Baltimore which buys 
only the best stock for its draft horses, gives 
each horse a day of rest every week in addition 
to Sunday. The firm is convineed by experience 
that this practice increases the working capacity 
of the horses on days when they are in service 
and lessens veterinary expenses. 

We wish that a great many more business 
firms would do hkewise. 


A Teamsters’ Humane Union has been formed 
in Chicago at the instance of Mrs. F. W. Pack- 
ard, an active humanitarian of that city. The 
Union has over a thousand members all of whom 
are pledged to do their utmost to better the con- 
dition of their horses. Mrs. Packard’s many 
deeds of thoughtfulness have endeared her to 
the ‘‘man on the truck.’’ At one time during a 
spell of extremely cold weather she dispensed 
hot coffee and doughnuts to teamsters who were 
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stalled in the railroad yards and on other ocea- 
sions has watered horses while having their 
noon-day feed at the various points where teams 
congregate. 


Horse Still Holds His Own. 

Periodically during the last ten years state- 
ments similar to that credited to Charles Schell, 
president of the National Harness Manufac- 
turers’ Association, in opening its twenty-sixth 
annual convention in New York the other day, 
have surprised owners of automobiles, lovers of 
the horse, and the public in general. What Mr. 
Schell said, in effect, was that there are more 
horses in this country now than ever and that 
they are commanding just as high prices as for- 
merly. He added that there is just as great.a 
demand for harness as there ever was; in fact, 
he said, the manufacturers have sold more har- 
ness during the last two years than at any pre- 
vious period of the same length. There are un- 
questionable figures to support Mr. Schell’s 
statement. According to a report prepared last 
year by O. P. Austin, chief of the United States 
bureau of statistics, the horses in the country in 
1850 numbered 4,336,719; in 1880, 11,201,800, 
in 1900, about the time the automobile was com- 
ing into general use, 13,537,524; ten years later, 
when the number of automobiles in use had been 
multiphed many times over, 21,040,000. That 
is to say, during the period in which the auto- 
mobile was making its first great stride into 
popular favor, the number of horses in the 
United States increased by about 8,000,000. 

More striking still are the census figures with 
regard to the value of horses and colts. In 1900 
this was placed at about $1,250,000,000; in 1919 
it was placed at $2,076,297,828, or an increase 
in the decade of over $800,000,000. One strik- 
ing and pleasing fact, generally admitted by 
those who are students of the situation, is that 
the horses of the country are improving in qual- 
ity. It is regarded as a strange fact that the 
number and value of the horses should be greater 
now than before the automobile was introduced, 
but 1t is only necessary to consider the size and 
needs of the country and the output of automo- 
biles up to date in order to realize that this is 
not so very remarkable after all. At the present 


time more than 20,000,000 horses would have to 
be replaced before the motor could be in abso- 
lute monopoly.—Christian Science Monitor. 


A Valuable Book About Horses. 

One of the most useful and instructive little 
books that we have seen with regard to horses is 
published by the Reducine Company, Incorpor- 
ated, 4181 Broadway, New York. This book, 
while designed to advertise the Reducine Rem- 
edy as prescribed by the eminent British veteri- 
nary surgeons, the Drs. Lambert, contains a 
great deal of instructive advice and information 
with regard to the care of the horse in health 
and disease. We are particularly impressed 
with the humane quality of this booklet. It con- 
tains a very strong argument against the preva- 
lent abuses of blistering, firing, bad shoeing, the 
overhead check, blinders, harsh bits, and other 
evils that are only too common, owing to the 
ignorance and misguided judgment of many 
owners and drivers of horses. As for Reducine 
itself, it has the approval of some of the very 
best horsemen here and abroad, and it is re- 
garded as a standard remedy by trainers and 
breeders of horses all over the world. 


A Pappock At PINE RIDGE. 


The Song of the Old Cab Horse. 

Trit trot, trit trot, all the live-long day. 

The wheels turn round, 

And o’er the ground 

I’m made to trot away. 

The sun is hot, the wind is cold, 

And I am thin, and worn, and old. 

But nobody stops to think of me, 

I’m only a poor old horse, you see, 

Only a horse in an old four-wheel, 

One of a countless throng. 

Does anyone think that the horse can feel, 

Who drags the cab along? 

Does anyone stop to give a pat, 

Or a friendly word, or the like of that? 

Once in a way, perhaps you know, 

Somebody thinks of doing so 

Once in a way some word of cheer 

Brightens my life so sad and drear. 

"Tis little to do, and by hard work it’s won, 

A kind pat and word—*Good cld fellow, well done!” 
—CATHERINE CoMINS 1n “The Animal World.” 
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Humane Education. 

No education is more needed in the world 
than the education that will lead to kind consid- 
eration for every living creature. <A few 
months ago the following article appeared in‘a 
Madrid newspaper under the title of ‘‘Monu- 
ment to a Bull Fighter’’ :— 

‘““A group of enthusiastie admirers of the 
famous Spanish toreador, Lagartijo, whose real 
name was Raphael Molina, have decided to 
erect a monument to him in his native town of 
Cordova. The idea has met with general ap- 
proval and as a prominent Madrid newspaper 
points out, other celebrated sons of Cordova, 
like Seneque or the great Captain Don Gonzalo, 
must wait their turn a few centuries longer. 

“The bull fight shows no falling off as the 
great Spanish public sport. In 1911 there were 
872 combats throughout the country, which were 
witnessed by over 7,000,000 spectators, who con- 
tributed more than $4,000,000 in gate money. 
The celebrated matador, Machaquito, earned 
about $80,000 for having put to death about 60 
bulls. About 4500 bulls were killed in 1911, and 
they represented a value of over $1,000,000. 
These same bulls caused the death of 5600 
horses before they themselves went down under 
the knife of the matador.’’ 

What a condition of barbarism that part of 
the world must be in, to erect a monument to a 


man because he tortured to 
death hundreds of bulls and 
horses, for the selfish amuse- 
ment of a crowd of pleasure- 
seekers ! 

Think of 5,600 horses that 
had spent their hyes working 
for mankind, their 
faithful service in this horrible 
manner ! 


ending 


What sort of men and wo- 
men ean they be who deliber- 
ately send horses that have 
been their helpers, that have 
lived for their pleasure or their 
support, to meet this cruel 
death ! 

It does not seem as if human 
beings could be quite so low, so 
barbarous, as to encourage this sort of thing. 
Even the Indian savages, the very worst and 
most cruel of them, tortured only their enemies, 
but these people who attend and encourage bull 
fights go down many steps lower—they condemn 
to torture and a cruel death their friends to give 
themselves a few hours of excitement. 

Refined? Educated? So much the greater 
sin, and so much greater will be their punish- 
ment. 

In contrast to this proposed monument is one 
that was erected by a man of quite different 
calibre and applauded by men and women who 
are centuries in advance of these who think they 
are eclvilized while still in a savage state. Once 
before in this magazine I wrote of a monument 
in England that all Christian and civilized peo- 
ple and nations must admire. Mr. William 
Tebb, of Rede Hall, Burston, Surrey, had this 
monument, a heavy granite drinking trough, 
placed with the following inseription :— 

‘‘In memory of the mute fidelity of the 
400,000 horses killed and wounded at the eall of 
their masters during the South African War, 
1899-1902, in a eause of which they knew noth- 
ing, this fountain is erected by a reverent fellow- 
creature. ’’ 

One ean hardly read this beautiful tribute to 
the horses that bore their masters so bravely into 
the conflict to meet their death, without tears. 
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Truly should they, the horses, be honorably in- 
cluded in the glory won by the Light Brigade. 
Of them as well as of the men it should be said: 


“Their’s not to make reply, 
Their’s not to reason why, 
Their’s but to do and die, 
Into the valley of death 
Rode the six hundred.” 


It was obedient, faithful horses that carried 
the brave men when they charged the enemy, 
and without them the charge could not have been 
made. 

It is the faithful, obedient horse that bears 
men today into battle that is relied upon for 
assistance in many lines of work through which 
men gain a livelihood. The streets are full of 
horses, always at work like patient slaves, and 
often treated as badly as the worst cases we 
have read about of cruelty inflicted on negro 
slaves by their masters. 

A passage in Martin Chuzzlewit reads: ‘‘The 
four hearse horses reared and pranced and 
showed their highest action as if they knew a 
man was dead and triumphed in it. ‘They 
break us, drive us, ride us, ill treat, abuse and 
maim us for their pleasure—But they die; 
Hurrah, they die.’ ’’ 

We often hear men and women declare that 
they ‘‘love a good horse.’’ Do they love a 
horse enough to look at his ears and into his 
eyes and study his expression and see if he 
looks as if he were comfortable or whether his 
face and head and the general tension of his 
body show that he is suffering discomfort and 
only keeps travelling because he fears the whip? 

Do these horse lovers take pains to see that 
the bit is not hurting the horse’s mouth, the 
check rein is not drawn so tightly it makes the 
cords of the neck ache? Are they sure the shoes 
do not pinch the feet and that every part of the 
harness is comfortable? Do they examine their 
own horses and stables for themselves or trust 
wholly to the coachman who may consider it his 
first duty to make a horse look smart no matter 
how uncomfortable the horse may be? 

I have heard of stables belonging to wealthy 
families where the stalls are purposely too nar- 
row for a horse to lie down, or the horse is tied 
so that he cannot lie down, in order to prevent 


the least scratch or mark on his satin coat. The 
master, the mistress, the coachman, stretch them- 
selves comfortably on their beds but the horse 
must learn to sleep standing and rest his tired 
legs as best he may. This also is cruel and bar- 
barous. 

I went into a livery stable recently on purpose 
to examine the stalls. There were rows of them 
on each side of the stable, and excepting two 
large stalls, probably for some emergency, every 
stall in that stable was not over three and a half 
feet in width, if as wide. I noticed one large 
horse standing in a stable with his sides almost 
touching the sides of the stall. 

Doubtless these horses are often hard driven 
and would gladly le down and stretch them- 
selves out to rest, but, no—they must stand all 
night, no matter how weary they are—stand 
while the man who gets his lving out of them 
rests In peace. 

And yet humane societies have been in exist- 
ence now over forty years, and there are in this 
country about 283 societies supposed to be 
active. What have they done in forty years for 
the horse ?—A. H. S. 


The Society For United Prayer. 


In the quarterly paper published by the 
‘Society for United Prayer for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals, Especially with Regard 
to the Practice of Vivisection,’’ (14 Bonehureh 
Street, N. Kensington, London, W.) there are 
twenty-five petitions which members of the so- 
clety are asked to offer up in their prayers, mak- 
ing special intercession for the objects of the 
society on the second Sunday of each month. 

These are some of the petitions :— 

1. That consideration for Thy speechless and 
innocent creatures may be everywhere recog- 
nized as a necessary part of the Christian hfe 
and of children’s education. 

2. That workers for animals may be con- 
sistent in food, dress, ornaments and amuse- 
ments. 

3. That all societies founded for the protec- 
tion of animals may oppose vivisection, and may 
work in concord. 
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4. That the sufferings of animals in transit 
by land and sea may be alleviated. 

). That all cruel:trapping and snaring may 
be prohibited and prevented. 

6. Thy blessing on all Homes of Rest, 
Refuges and Hospitals for Animals. 

7. That all may recognize the injustice of 
keeping dogs constantly on the chain, and im- 
prisoning birds and other wild animals. 

8. That it may please Thee to grant speedy 
release to all suffering animals. Lord, lift up 
Thine Eye of Merey on them. Stretch out 
Thine arm to deliver them. 

Members of the society are requested to pur- 
chase and to use the following Prayer :— 

‘‘O Lord, our Heavenly Father, whose tender 
mercies are over all Thy works, be graciously 
pleased to direct and rule by Thy Holy Spirit 
the endeavors of those who are seeking to alle- 
viate the sufferings of Thy helpless creatures. 
Soften the hearts of the unmereciful; raise up 
unto us fellow-workers according to Thy will 
and in Thine own good time, crown our efforts 
with success. Grant this we beseech Thee for 
the sake of Thy dear son, Jesus Christ. Amen.”’ 


Special petitions may be sent in.  Interces- 
sions for the November leaflet should be sent by 
October 1 to the secretary of the society. 

The July leaflet has a prayer of thanksgiv- 
ings from which we quote: 

‘For suecess granted recently to the A. V. 
work in Scotland.”’ 

““Hor many German ladies leagued to wear 
no more feather decorations. ’’ 

‘‘For the sale of ospreys being now illegal in 
New York.’’ 

‘“‘Hor more animal protection societies at 
Ferozipur in India, and in Chile.’’ 

‘‘Hor a donkey dispensary and its merciful 
work at Maryborough. ’’ 


It is quite possible that many persons will 
ridicule such a society, but not those who have 
read and believed in the promise, ‘“‘If two of 
you shall agree on earth as touching anything 
that they shall ask, it shall be done for them of 
my Father which is in heaven. For when two 


cr three are gathered together in my name, 
there am I in the midst of them.’’ 
‘‘According to your faith be it done unto 
you.’’ 
“More things are wrought by prayer 
Than this world dreams of. Wherefore let thy voice 
Rise like a fountain for me night and day. 
For what are men better than sheep or goats 
That nourish a blind life within the brain, 
if, knowing God, they lift not hands of prayer 
Both for themselves and those who call them friend? 
For so the whole round earth is every way 
Bound by gold chains about the feet of God.” 
From Tennyson's “Morte D’Arthur.” 
All animals, from mankind down to the lowest 
animal that is capable of fear, of pleasure, of 
suffering, have something more than ‘‘a 
blind life within the brain.’’ How much more 
we do not know, but in the midst of all the load 
of suffering and pain that we see laid upon these 
innocent fourfooted animals we like to hold to 


the faith elsewhere expressed by this same poet: 


“That nothing walks with aimless feet; 
That not one life shall be destroyed, 
Or cast as rubbish to the void, 
When God hath made the pile complete; 
“That not a worm is cloven in vain; 
That not a moth with vain desire 
Is shrivell’d in a fruitless fire, 
Or but subserves another’s gain.” 


LEAGUE NEWS 
AND NOTES 


2 


4 


An event next month which will be of interest 
to members and friends of the League is the 
opera given by Mr. Wade Davis of New York 
for the benefit of the League. The title of the 
opera is ‘‘The College Hero,’’ and in the course 
of the opera entertaining features will be col- 
lege games, played by different groups of young 
men and young women; fancy dances; chorus 
and solo singing. Quite a large number of 
Boston’s society girls, including the ‘‘ Vincent 
girls,’’ and college boys from Harvard and 
other colleges will take part in the opera, which 
will be given at the St. James Theatre the week 
of November 11, and will probably run through 
the week. 

The opera benefit will not interfere with the 
annual fair, for which many of the League mem- 
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bers have been working all through ,the year. 
The fair will be held as usual the first Monday 
and Tuesday in December at Copley Hall. 
There will be as heretofore a Brookline table, 
Newton table, Jamaica Plain table, Household 
table, children’s table, Dedham table, and 
flower table, and we are hoping for several new 
features this year which we are not quite ready 
to announce. We ask all our friends, near and 
far, to do something for the fair and help make 
it the suecess we hope for. 


Some one may ask, Do you need to have both 
the opera and the fair this fall? Most certainly 
we need and can make good use of all the money 
we ean get. The work of the League is broader 
and covers a larger field than is generally 
realized. In fact, very few, even of our mem- 
bers, know the extent of the League’s work. It 
it practical because it takes care of all animals 
that are brought to its doors, homeless, neg- 
lected, lost, hungry, wounded,—all are taken in 
and helped in the wisest and most humane man- 
ner. 

At this time of the year we begin to send our 
agents to beaches, not only to those nearest Bos- 
ton, but we send to Scituate, Gloucester, and for 
neglected, suffering horses we have sent even 
longer distances and either had the horse merei- 
fully killed or brought to our Home of Rest. 

A woman travelling through the country in 
her buggy with a horse she had owned from a 
colt was taken suddenly ill in Buffalo, N. Y. 
She was greatly worried about her horse, and her 
condition was such it was feared she might not 
survive an operation that must be performed. 
She had heard of Pine Ridge Home of Rest for 
Horses in Dedham, and wrote begging us to 
take her horse and keep him if she did not live 
to claim him. We took the horse. We did not 
hear from her for several weeks afterward, then 
she wrote she was out of danger and after a few 
more weeks she came to Dedham and wept for 
joy to find her little horse so well and happy. 


I could tell of many such instances connected 
with our Home of Rest. The season just ending 
has been a particularly busy one, many tired 
horses having found rest and happiness at Pine 


Ridge. Some have returned to work and some 
have gone into the everlasting rest—the only 
rest that the majority of working horses ever 


reach after they are once put into harness. 


The humane educational work of the League 
is most worthy of note, thousands of humane 
leaflets being distributed every year, yet to help 
us in this work of humane education we have 
never had a donation of even a hundred dollars 
given us. Outside our city and state it is 
known and appreciated. From one humane so- 
ciety alone we received an order for 10,000 of 
our story leaflets to put in the schools of that 
State. 

In our Infirmary our veterinarian gives medi- 
cine, treatment and advice free to all who can- 
not afford to pay. Outside his office many 
horses are helped. Through our veterinary 
doctor about ten to twenty horses are taken 
every month from auction rooms and sales sta- 
bles, also from the streets—horses whose work- 
ing days ought to be over but that are in the 
hands of men who are trying to work them to 
the extreme limit—death. 

This is only a brief statement of what we are 
doing, but the thoughtful person reading this 
statement will understand how great is our need 
for constant and generous financial aid. 


At the convention of the American Humane 
Association that is to be held in Indianapolis, 
October 14-16, Mr. Huntington Smith will go as 
delegate from the Animal Rescue League of 
Boston and will give a paper on ‘‘The Humane 
Killing of Animals by Electricity.’’ 


During the month of September the Animal 
Rescue League received 325 dogs and 2,482 cats 
and kittens; 22 horses unfit for work were taken 
by the League veterinarian and destroyed. Four 
of these were working in peddler’s earts on the 
streets, and the doctor took them directly from 
work. Others were in sales stables or in auction 
rooms. Several horses from express men and 
from a livery stable have been taken for a rest 
to Pine Ridge Home of Rest for Horses, Ded- 
ham, Mass. 
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Notice to Horse Owners 


and to all persons who believe that the horse is entitled 
to intelligent, humane treatment and a square deal: 


We have just issued a new booklet. It contains 182 pages. It has over 100 illustrations. The 
drawings are by Robert L. Dickey and Leigh S. Toman, acknowledged leaders in the difficult art 
of equine portrayal. This booklet will be read with interest by owners of every kind of horses. 
This is a book of facts—no theories or fads—every item had been thoroughly proven before it was 
accepted as a fact. 

This booklet contains solid, useful information which will be valuable, alike to professional] 
horsemen, to amateur horsemen, to veterinary surgeons, to farmers, to breeders, to horseshoers, to 
livery stable keepers, to trainers, to teamsters, and to superintendents of large work-horse stables. 

The chapter on shoeing will generally improve the shoeing of horses in this country so that 
they will be better shod than ever before—and this will mean fewer lame horses and better and 
longer service by those that do not become really lame on account of bad or indifferent shoeing. 
The chapter on stable care will reform the care and treatment of all sorts of horses of all ages and 
sexes—add to their comfort and increase their usefulness. The chapter on the use and misuse of 
bandages will be found reliable and valuable. The chapter on bits and checks will meet with ap- 
proval by all horsemen who can think without getting a headache. The chapter on docking will 
help to abolish that inhuman practice. The chapter on firing will set many a good man and woman 
against that barbarous and absolutely useless relic of the dark days of ignorance and cruelty. Chap- 
ters are devoted to many different kinds of lameness—their causes and treatment. 

Little of the matter in this booklet was ever in print before at any time or place. Everything 
in this booklet is practical and in accord with the best up-to-date knowle¢ge of the different topics 
treated. This booklet is the most valuable work on horses ever printed—no matter at what cost 
or by whom. We have the most complete up-to-date library of veterinary books and books on 
topics equine in this country. Our new booklet is of more practical value, so far as the matters 
covered, than our whole library. This booklet will be read and re-read and preserved for future 
reference. We are prepard to place 


ONE MILLIONS COPIES 


of this booklet in the hands of horse owners and we wish to do this within the next sixty days. 
This booklet may save you the loss of a horse or the loss of his service. 


THIS BOOKLET IS FREE 


We will send it free, postage paid to any acdress. If you have a friend or friends who own 
horses, send us their names and addresses. Write your name and address very plainly. 


DO IT NOW 


You will not be annoyed by follow-up letters. You will not be asked to buy Reducine by us or 
any of our agents or dealers. 


fae REDUCINE: COMPANY 
4181 Broadway, New York 


Telephone, 6228 Audubon 
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It is not generally known that contractors are 
not obliged to have their names on the teams 
they let out for use in all sorts of publhie and 
private work done by horses, yet it is often 
among their horses that the worst cases of cru- 
elty are found. 

Is it not time for humane societies to unite in 
getting a law which will compel every man own- 
ing one or a dozen earts, wagons or teams for 
working purposes to have the owner’s name and 
headquarters painted clearly one one side, at 
least, of his wagon? 


The New Hampshire Humane Society holds 
its annual vegetable and rummage sale October 
25 and 26. Any donations of articles or money, 
disearded clothing, bric-a-brae, will be grate- 
fully received and may be sent directly to the 
president, Mrs. M. J. Kendall, Nashua, N. H. 


Mrs. Kendall has always been a good friend to 
the Boston Animal Reseue League. She not 
only sends in donations but comes from Nashua 
to attend our annual fair and purchases her 
Christmas gifts there. She writes me that she 
has been preserving cherries, blue berries and 
raspberries for our coming fair in December. 
Surely ‘‘one good turn deserves another.’’— 
Ned a ROS, 


Miss Starbuck, who has been taking charge of 
the office desk during the illness of Mrs. Kelly, 
our matron, has written the following notes 
about the work. 

My friends say to me, ‘‘I suppose you are in 
your element now with so many eats.’’ No, I 
don’t take any pleasure in seeing so much 
wretchedness. To look in the eyes of a eat that 
has had a home and has been lost through care- 
lessness or has been given up by its owner and 
brought to the League because it is no longer 
wanted, is a very heart-breaking sight to one 
who loves and understands cats as I do. It is 
far better to look upon their dead faces. Yet 
I often ask myself the question, ‘What would 
become of all these cats that people own and 
do not want if there were no Animal Rescue 
League? As to the homeless, neglected cat the 
League is indeed a heaven. 


One day the express stopped at the door and 
the man came in with a box which he put down 
on the floor. ‘‘This is a cat from EH. M.,’’ said 
he, ‘‘they don’t want it any more; it scratches 
up the flower beds. They hope you will find a 
good home for it for it’s a good eat and is a 
year old.’’ 

As I looked at the box I saw a pair of great 
yellow eyes looking at me through a crack and 
( heard the most mournful little ery. I followed 
the cat out to the cat room and I found it to 
be a beautiful black eat, so frightened that he 
had hidden himself under the steps near the 
window. I knew that my friend with whom [f 
live wanted a black cat so I brought him home 
that afternoon. He was homesick and sad for 
days, but what a change since then! He is now 
saucy and playful, at the same time gentle and 
loving. His former owners have never even 
asked after him. This eat is only one of many 
that have come in just this way. 

There is one thing which pleases me very 
much and that is, the great number of men who 
telephone to us to go after stray cats, many of. 
the calls coming from the business section of 
the city. 

The other day a young and pretty girl came 
in to ask help about a cat. I will try to tell it 
in her own words: ‘‘I live on S Ave., 
Brookline, and for a year there has been a poor, 
forlorn, stray female cat running wild in the 
neighborhood. She is so wild that no one ean 
get near her. She is having kittens every lttle 
while, they being found dead around in different 
places. I found that there was a small private 
stable where she used to crawl in for shelter, 
but they had stopped up every place where she 
might get through. I saw that there were to be 
more kittens soon so I said that something must 
be done. Although all the neighbors are talking 
about it no one seems inclined to really move 
in the matter. So I have been putting out food 
every day to encourage her coming to our yard 
and now I have come to you to help me.”’ 

I at once sent out a trap and in three days’ 
time a telephone message came to the League to 
send right out, for the poor cat had been 
caught. An agent went for her and she was 
soon safe from further suffering. 
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A> convincing protest against 
the cruelties which will always 
be attendant upon meat eating 


Gravies, soups, broths, consomme, sandwiches, 


made with Millennium Extract 


TR 


SADE FROMFIES el 
ATEED ABSOLUTELY FRE™ tg | 
AL MATTER AND ie MAND: 


NN [UMFOD C0. Be gpl 2 


stews, etc., 


are more delicious, economical and healthful 


than when made with the animal product. 


SUne AL MeN BY Jen e 


Siegel Co., and the Liggett Stores 


Boston: S. S. Pierce Co., Cobb, Bates & Yerxa Co., 

New York: Charles & Co., Acker, Merrill, Condit Co. and The 14th Street Store 
Chicago: C. Jevne & Co. Brockton, Mass.: Brockton Public Market 
Pittsburg: Kaufman Bros. Los Angeles: H. Jevne & Co. Detroit: G. & R. MeMillan 


John Gilbert & Son Kansas City: Unity Pure Food Co. 
and Many Other Progressive Dealers 
Quarter-pound jars, 55 cents 


stamps, postal order, 


New Haven, Conn. : 


One-ounce jars, 15 cents 


etc. 


Half-pound jars, $1.00 
Supplied (Postpaid) wpon receipt of cash, 


THE MILLENNIUM FOOD CO., BOSTON 


SOLE IMPORTERS AND DISTRIBUTERS 


DR. A.C. DANIELS’ 


DOG 


AND 


CAT 
REMEDIES 


are the safe, sure and proper kind to use. Any 
Riker-Jaynes Store can furnish them, and books 
free on Horse, Dog, Cat and Cow. Ask for them 
— Daniels’. 


DANIELS’ 


MEDICATED DOG BREAD—TRY IT 


Dogs and Cats Boarded 


If you are going away and want your dog 


or cat cared for, leave it with me. 


MRS. NICHOLAS BROWNE, Jr. 
Dale Street, Dedham 


Tel. Dedham 97-3 Nearest railroad sta., Ashcroft 


FRANK J. SULLIVAN, M. D. V. 


Specialist in Diseases of Small Animals 
ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 
51 CARVER STREET 


Telephone, Oxford 244 


Office Hours: 3 to 6 P. M. Daily 


Ea TS 
ESTABLISHED 1859 
S. Waterman & Sons 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326-2328 WASHINGTON ST. F 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal Station 


Personal attention given to all funeral ar- 
rangements. All grades of burial cases can 
be selected at our salesroom, from the least 
expensive crepe and broadcloth covered 
cases to the most expensive polished hard 
wood, quartered oak, mahogany, teak wood, 
silver maple, copper, zinc, steel, outside and 
inside cases. The price of each is marked 


ifs 


in plain figures. 
CHAPEL FOR FUNERAL SERVICES 
Telephone, Roxbury 72 
Frank S. Waterman 


George H. Waterman 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “HEIDI” 
HEIMATLOS, 40 cents 


Johanna Spyri, the Louisa M. Alcott of Switzerland, is almost as well known and loved 
by American children as by their German cousins. 

“Heimatlos” contains two of the best of her stories for children, the first about a 
little boy who finds his way alone from the rugged mountain home of an unkind relative 
in Switzerland to his former home on beautiful Lake Garda in Italy, and the other about 
a modest little girl living in poverty and hardship who passes into a happier life through 
the staunch and friendly efforts of a kind schoolmate. 


OTHER BOOKS BY JOHANNA SPYRI 
HEIDI, 40 cents MONI, the Goat Boy, 40 cents 


This is the story of a little Swiss girl,— This volume contains three stories,— 
her life in a rough mountain hut on the “Moni the Goat Boy,” “Without a Friend,” 
Alps and her experiences in a rich home in and “The Little Runaway.” All three take 
the city of Strassburg It has long been place among the Alps of Switzerland and 
both in Germany and America one of the tell about children and the sorrows and 
best-loved of children’s stories. joys of their simple lives in the mountains. 


QUAINT OLD STORIES TO READ AND ACT, 35 cents 


By Marion Florence Lansing 


“The Wise Men of Gotham,’ “The Woodcutter and the Fairy,” “The Discontented 
Blacksmith,” “The Man’s Boot,” “Peasie and Beansie,”’ “The Brahman, The Tiger, and 
The Six Judges” are the titles of a few of the folk tales in this little volume. AIl of them 
are just the kind of stories in which children delight. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


& = 
~ 29 Beacon Street Boston 


’ SPRATT’S 


ILL SSERATS MIDGET 


7) 4am | BISCUITS 


z A dainty Biscuit 
v for toy and other 
small dogs. Send 
stamp for “Dog 
Culture” which 
contains much use- 
ful information. 


SPRATI’S PATENT 
LIMITED 


Factory and chief Of- 
fices at Newark, N.J. 


Doe Baral 


Improves and Strengthens the 
Digestive Organs 


Produces Health and Vigor 
A Food Your Dog Will Like 


SEND FOR OUR DOG BOOKLET 
FREE 


POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON 


Charlestown, ~ - - Mass 


Depots at San Francisco, 
Calis St. Louisa> Mies: 
' Cleveland, Ohio; Mon- 
treal, Canada. 


Res, Supt. at Chicago, III. 


New England Agency 
Boston, Mass. 
Factories also in London 
England, and Berlin 

Germany. 


Jamaica Printing Company, Jamaica Plain 


